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(Seneral Comment 

[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



From England has come the report of the death, on March 5, of Rev. 
WilUam Walter Merry, of Oxford. Bom in 1835, he had long been associated 
with the University as public orator and as rector of Lincoln College, having 
been appointed to the former position in 1880 and to the latter in 1884. His 
editions of various plays of Aristophanes are famiUar to American students. 
He completed the Odyssey which had been begun by RiddeU, and edited also 
Selected Fragments of Roman Poetry. He well maintained the standing of his 
college after the death of Pattison, of whom he was no unworthy successor. 



Some time ago I called attention to the fact that a committee appointed 
by the BibUographical Society of America was arranging for publication the 
material collected toward a Census of Fifteenth-Century Books Owned in A merica . 
Instalments of this Census, prepared for publication by Mr. George Parker 
Winship, chairman of the committee, have been appearing regularly in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, beginning with the April issue. All 
of the available material wiU probably have appeared in print by the close 
of the present year. It is hoped that a collected issue may appear in Janu- 
ary, 1919. Then it will be possible to add a supplement embracing titles 
reported too late for inclusion in the Bulletin. Classical scholars who possess 
any fifteenth-century books or who know of any copies that may not have been 
reported should send a description of these immediately to Mr. Winship at the 
Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University. By so doing 
they will not only perform an act of piety to the memory of the early patrons 
of the humanities, but will also make personal contribution toward the advance- 
ment of classical scholarship in America at the present time. 



After a prolonged discussion it has been decided to retain the requirement 
of Greek for the A.B. degree at VanderbUt University. Two courses of action 
were suggested by the enemies of Greek: one was offered by those who favored 
the awarding of only one degree, the A.B.; the other by those who wished 
to retain the B.S., at the same time eliminating Greek as a requirement for 
the A.B. But the first group was divided on the question of keeping Latin 
as a requirement, the supporters of Latin standing firm in their demand. 
According to an uncensored report that has reached me, "the statements pre- 
sented [against Greek] were enough to hide the sun, and might have done so, 
if they had not been so thin. 'Lincoln did not study Greek,' 'A Rhodes 
scholar has forgotten his Greek,' ' Greece today is one of the least admirable 
of nations,' 'We want more democracy' [this from a teacher who has not voted 
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for years], and so on." In short, "the statements for the most part seem a 
conglomerative aggregation of heterogeneous inconsequentialities." A begin- 
ning class in Greek has been orgaruzed this fall to provide for those students 
who have not had opportunity for its study in school. Vanderbilt maintains 
its place among those colleges that require both Greek and Latin for the degree 
in arts. 

Many lovers of literature whose standards have been formed from models 
which have endured the critical tests of many generations no doubt have often 
felt of late, as they have tried to keep in touch with the new poetry, that they 
were adrift at sea without chart or compass. The seeming lack of unanimity 
among the representatives of the new school has only added discomfiture. 
Most students of poetry, therefore, will welcome from the pen of one of the 
most distinguished of the moderns an outline of their aims, and wiU now be 
enabled to gauge their accompUshments. Such a touchstone they have in 
Miss Amy Lowell's Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. By many the 
terms free verse, pol5fphonic prose, imagism, have been variously confused. 
This need cause no surprise when Miss Lowell complains that a well-known 
critic has classed as imagists certain writers whom the guild of imagists do not 
admit to their ranks. We are at once put on firm ground when we learn that 
imagism is a school within a more comprehensive movement, and we are 
doubly thankful to have outlined for us the characteristics of this school within 
a school. The new movement would be of considerable interest for classical 
students even if it professed to be merely a rebellion against tradition. As a 
matter of fact several of the new poets might not unreasonably claim inspira- 
tion from the classical muse. But of this more anon. 

The rapidity of growth of the new school is attested by the fact that Miss 
Lowell already distinguishes three stages, each of which is represented by 
active contemporary writers. Thus Edward Arlington Robinson and Robert 
Frost are the pioneers in breaking down tradition, but in them "traditional 
racial characteristics remained"; Edgar Lee Masters and Carl Sandburg 
plunged forward in quest of change and freedom, "shouting their beUefs, 
sometimes raucously, but always honestly and with courage"; the third stage, 
"not of necessity the best," is represented by the imagists. Of these last, six 
have been admitted into the canon, three English and three American, including 
Miss Lowell herseM. The two Americans treated are " H. D." and John Gould 
Fletcher. For the imagists Miss Lowell speaks with authority and she an- 
noimces their credo as follows: "Simplicity and directness of speech; subtlety 
and beauty of rhythms; individualistic freedom of ideas; clearness and vivid- 
ness of presentation; and concentration." "What! Homer an imagist?" 
I hear Professor Scott exclaiming. After our ideas of modernity have received 
this setback we scarcely perceive the shock when we learn that here we have 
votaries of the Greek muse. Some of the bottles set before us undoubtedly 
bear the label "Pierian Springs," but their unmistakable modern shape casts 
doubt upon their contents. 
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In most cases these writers have attended college, but for the most part they 
left without a degree, presumably being unable to conform to the collegiate 
strait-jacket. Robert Frost spent a few months at Dartmouth in 1893, and 
he entered Harvard in 1897 "to study Latin." Mr. Masters at the age of 
nineteen "took up the study of Latin." At the age of twenty-one he attended 
Knox College for a year, stud5Tng Greek and continuing Latin. Carl Sandburg 
is Unked with Mr. Masters in directing the course of the steam roller of poesy. 
He was a student at Lombard College. I nowhere find it stated how kindly he 
took to ancient song, and from his poetry it is difficult to find any indication of 
debt. The scene of one of his poems is laid in a cheap eating-house. We are 
introduced into the inmost recesses of the kind heart of a professional bomb- 
throwing anarchist, a man who loves little children and is overflowing with 
love and tenderness for all his fellow-men. The gentleness of this philan- 
thropic murderer is unfolded as he sits talking " over a dish of steak and onions." 
Atmosphere is here created no doubt, and that too more pleasant than what 
prevailed amid the hides and bones that filled the courts thronged by the 
feasting suitors in the palace of the absent Odysseus. 

It must be admitted that the Spoon River Anthology can claim kinship 
with the Greek Anthology. Not common family name alone supports this 
view. It may be "a piece of impertinent correspondence," "a preposterous 
shadow," "a perpetually recurring mortification," "a blot on your scutcheon," 
"a Lazarus at your door," "a rent in your garment," "the one thing not 
needful," "the fly in the jam," "the mud on the parlor floor" — anything and 
everything that a "poor relation" is. The keynote of this extraordinary col- 
lection may certainly be found in Leonidas of Tarentum (not Meleager, as 
Miss Lowell has it) : i/fe wTrjs 8' oStos eireo-rt At^os. In both collections we fail 
to meet with Aristotle's ideal tragic hero, a personage tS>v iv iieydky So^rj ovt<ov 
Koi ivTV)(ia., olov OtSwrous Kal ©uecTTiys Koi ol eK tS>v toiovtoiv ycvStv iin<j>av£Li 
av8p«s; yet few will deny that pathos and tragedy abound in both. In the 
case of the Greek collection we have a more rounded picture of life due to the 
greater diversity of human experience portrayed. Even Miss Lowell finds 
in Spoon River "too much crime and disease." One might add that this is 
characteristic of much of the modern literature. Psychopathic conditions 
abound in real life, but they are not life; they are life's diseases, and they 
should not be allowed to usurp the chief place in life. Hospitals and operating 
rooms should not be converted into public museums for public entertainment. 
Direct inspiration from the Greek is apparent in such poems of Mr. Masters 
as "Marsyas," "The Furies," and "Apollo at Pherae," which are included 
in his volume The Great Valley, but Miss Lowell exclaims, "What have such 
classical subjects .... to do with the shouting Americanism of the rest of 
the book?" 

Mrs. Aldington (n6e Hilda Doolittle, whence "H. D.") entered Bryn Mawr 
in 1904, but was forced to leave college before completing her course. We 
are told that she reads Greek and Latin as easily as most people read French. 
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Her husband also was fascinated by Greek culture; "the flawless purity of 
Greek models was a perpetual delight to him." "In this age of pedantic 
learning, or no learning at all, it is strange to find two young people reading 
Greek 'for fun.'" "The imagists seem to have a natural ^air for languages. 
The so-called dead languages are very living to most of them, and modern 
languages they know well, some one, some two, most of them three." "H. D." 
and her husband have published a great many translations from Greek and 
Latin; the rendering of the "Choruses from Iphigeneia in AuUs" has eUcited 
public praise from Mr. Mackail, no bad critic in such matters. In aU her 
poetry there is something that recalls the Greek. Everywhere Greek names 
abound; yet, as Miss Lowell notes, there is a complete detachment from Ufe 
as such, which surely is not Greek. If this is the result of "pathetic endeavor 
to believe in the beauty and use of a modernity in which she feels she has no 
part," we suspect that this may be due to her conviction of the superiority of 
the ancient models. The modem muse's motor bus is more roomy than the 
old-time vehicle of song; but with its overcrowding and the wild scrambling 
for places is it so conducive to healthful thought as an open-air jaunt on 
Pegasus, even if we must pass through the slums ? 

John Gould Fletcher, when eight years old, began the study of Latin and 
German. After finishing at Andover he entered Harvard in 1903 and began the 
study of French. ' ' In Mr. Fletcher, as in the other imagists, we see the value of 
lingual studies." In the verse of this poet we are confronted with stern realism 
and a marked skill in the use of words. Take such a description as the fol- 
lowing, where he is describing the Mexican quarter: 

The smell of a dead horse 

Mingles with the smell of tamales frying. 

The only criticism that I have ever seen offered against these verses is that 
"tamales are not fried," which will recall to some that Uttle Cortez incident 
in Keat's Chapman's Homer. Homely diction can be effectively used by a, 
poet, as is shown in the case of Wordsworth, but, as is shown in the case of the 
same poet, it easily becomes ridiculous. "The language of the age," says the 
poet Gray, "is never the language of poetry." And again: "They who would 
combat general authority with particular understanding must first establish 
themselves a reputation of understanding better than other men." Both these 
quotations I have taken from an essay written by Miss Lowell's famous kins- 
man, who was both poet and critic in no mean degree. A photograph may 
bring out all the unlovely details of a face (the professionals now have a habit 
of filling in "premature" wrinkles), yet more true to reality will be the work 
of the artist, who by his deeper insight will interpret the higher spiritual 
qualities of character. I have read a considerable amount of "modem" 
verse and I trust that I shall read much more. Yet in spite of all that I can do, 
the devil is persistently whispering in my ear, "But is it art ? " 



